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From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
A FATHER’S PRESENCE, 
Edwin had remained at home till he was twelve 
years old, and had scarcely received instruction 
from any lips but those of his beloved parents, or 


occasionally from his grandpapa who resided with ! 


them. ‘The ofd gentleman had ®een iong estao- 
lished in a vety extensive commercial undertak- 
ing, into which, many years since, he had received 
hisson as partner. Yet, though possessed of this 
assistant, habit had rendered the occupations of bu- 
siness so pleasant, that he still took a very active 
share in them; thus leaving Mr. Henry Words- 
worth sufficient leisure to superintend, during some 
part of the day, the education of his little boys. 
But at the time to which I have alluded, this 
aged friend and relative, who ever since the death 
of his wife had made an honored member of their 
family, was also called to enter into rest. And not 
only did they miss his serene and gentle aspect ; 
the smile of approbation, which seemed as it were 
to put the stamp of experience on all their little 
plans; and those cheerful profitable remarks, to 
which they were accustomed to listen with delight: 
but such an increase of thought and employment 
accumulated on his son, as at first he felt scarcely 
able to meet. Under these circumstances it became 
absolutely necessary that he should relinquish his 
office of tutor; and accordingly he resolved to place 
Edwin ata highly respectable academy, in a town 
about twenty miles distant, intending, should the 
trial answer his expectation, that his brothers should 





follow him siortly. A friend who rerided in the 
same place, Mr. Abel, kindly promised to notice the 
little boy, and watch over his mind and body with a 
parental eye. 

Mr. Wordsworth had already received more than 
once, satisfactory accounts from this friend, when 
the following passage, contained in a letter,occasion- 
ed no small uneasiness, ‘‘ Dear Edwin dined with us 
last week, and was very good and pleasant. There is 
one thing, however, which grieves me, and I think 
I should fail in duty if I did not mention it. Iam 
not satisfied with his conduct in the-house of God. 
I observed that in two or three Sundays, he had lost 
that sweet and serious expression of countenance, 
which [ have remarked in your little ones; and his 
eyes were wandering to all parts of the church. I 
spoke to him seriously and tenderly on the subject; 
he wept, and promised amendment, and for some 
weeks he kept his word; but lately he has again 
been sadly inattentive ; indeed, last Sunday, I was 
pained by seeing an occasional interchange of 
smiles and whispers, between him and his next 
companion. Do not, however, write to him about 
it; for his affection for you is so strong, and his lit- 
tle heart so tender, that a written reproof would al- 
most break it. ‘The idea that he had displeased 
you, and could not immediately seek forgiveness, 
would be most distressing to him. ‘Why is the 
complaint made then,’ I think I hear you say, ‘if I 
am to adopt no means to remedy it?’ But wait 
with patience, and I am going to give you an op- 
portunity. I shall pass your house in a few days, 
on my way to Arden, and I will leave Edwin for 
four or five hours, and call for him as I return. You 
can then give him a word of advice, which will have 
more weight than counsel, reproof, or punishment, 
from all the world besides.” 

Mr. Wordsworth felt truly thankfu! that he pos- 
sessed a friend, so watchful, and at the same time 
80 kindly considerate of Edwin’s feelings: yet he 
could not help regarding it asa kindness which Ed- 
win little deserved. For he had been so carefully 


taught to keep holy the Sabbath day, and so power- 
fully reminded, that God is greatly to be feared in 
the assembly of his saints, and to be had in rever- 
ence of all that are about him, that his fault was wil- 
ful and inexcuseable. Nevertheless his papa wil- 
lingly complied with the request of not writing, es- 
pecially as he hoped, by adopting another plan, to 
make his advice more impressive. 

The day seen arrived on viwe! Mr. Abel fulfilled 
his kind promise, and Edwin’s heart ieaped for joy 
as he drew near his beloved home. The servant was 
just coming out at the gate. 

“ Are papa and mamma a home, John?” ex- 
claimed Edwin, almost springing from the chaise. 

‘* My mistress and the young gentlemen,” replied 
the man, (smiling at the sight of his young master) 
“are gone for a ride, but they will be home to din- 
ner. Your papa, sir, camein a few minutes ago.” 

‘* Well, I must not stay now, my love,” said Mr. 
Abel, “or I shall be to lae. I will call for you in 
> evening : you may tell papa I will take tea with 

im.’ 

“Taank you, sir: good bye,” said Edwin. ‘Is 
papa in the dining-room, John? Find him, find 
him, and tell him I am here.” 

Edwin ran into the dining-room and drawing- 
room, but papa was not in either. The servant, 
however, quickly returned, saying, ‘‘ My master is 
in his own room, sir; but he wishes you not to go 
to him, for he will come down presently.” 

A shade of disappointment passed over the little 
boy’s countenance ; but he thought to himself, Pa- 
pa will be here in a minute: so he began to look 
round, that he might see whether any alteration had 
been made during his absence, and then he took a 
book of prints, with which, for a while he endeav- 


me, my Edwin,” he continued, putting his arm 
around him, and pressing him tenderly to his heart, 
“ Be assured you have as large and warma place 
as ever in my affections, and the time I suffered to 
pass before I saw you, appeared as long to me as to 
you, and has been equally painful.” 

‘But why did you not come then, dear papa?” 
a Edwin, drying his eyes, and looking up to 

im. 

** Because, my boy, I have & lesson to teach yoo, 
which I wish deeply to impress upon your mind. I 
fear that on some occasions, you do not feel as I 
have taught you; but that full heart is now so soft- 
ened, that if God vouchsafe to bless what I am going 
to say, I trust the remembrance will be lasting. When 
you reached home, and heard I was within, what was 
your first desire, Edwin ?” 

‘To see you, Papa.” 

“Yes; and that is the desire I should wish and 
expect in my child. If you could have amused 
yourself with any thing that came in your way, and 
not cared whether you saw me or not, and gone 
back to school contented with such a visit, should I 
have felt satisfied 1” 

‘No, papa,” said Edwin emphatically. 

‘‘No; I should have been greatly grieved and 
displeased. I should have said my child has lost all 


his love for me. Have you any other father be- 
sides me?” 

“No papa,” replied the little boy, kissing him 
fervently. 


“‘ No other father but me?” 

**Not on earth, papa.” 

“Certainly not. But what does the great and 
good God condescend to call himself?” 





ored to amuse himself. All his attempts, however, 
were in vain; every minute seemed an hour, and 
though minute after minute passed, no papa came. 
Twenty times had Edwin fancied that he heard his 
step, and as often had he ran to the door to mect 
him. He met nothing, however, but the mortifica- 
tion of finding himself still alone: he felt half in- 
clined to go up stairs notwithstanding the ‘prohibi- 
tion, but le had ever been accustomed to obedience, 
the order was plain, and he dared not break it. At 
length, when patience was quite worn out, he sat 
down and wept bitterly. While thus engaged, he 
really heard his papa; but now he felt quite unable 
to make any advances, and when Mr. Wordsworth 
entered, exclaiming, ‘ Edwin, my love, where are 
you ?” the child could only fling his arms around his 
neck, and sob aloud. 

_ Mr. Wordsworth’s parental feelings were pecu- 
liarly tender, and he almost regretted the method 
he had adopted. A tear started in his own eye, as 
he raised Edwin’s head, and inquired, ‘‘ What is 
the matter, my boy ?” 

It was some time before his little son could speak: 
at length, interrupted by sobs, he replied, ‘O papa, 
I thought you would never come.” 

** Do you think it is very longsince you came in?” 

“It is more than half an hour, papa, and I have 
only this one day; and I had so counted upon 
coming home.” 

** But you were at home, my love.” 

** Papa 2” 

** You were at home, and you knew I was in the 
house also, for John had seen me.” 

“Yes,” replied Edwin, in an almost indignant 
tone, “at home without seeing you, or mamma, or 
brothers,—I would ten times rather have been at 
school. That is not the way you have taught me 
to feel, Papa.” 

‘No indeed, my child, it is not; and I should 





have thought your affectionate heart sadly changed, 
could you have been so satisfied. Come near to 


‘*My heavenly Father.” 

** Do you ever go to his house, Edwin?” 

‘** Yes,” answered Edwin, blushing deeply. 

‘** And how do you go, my child : can you tell me 
that this is your first thought,—‘ Is my heavenly 
Father in this place, and may I draw near to him?” 

“No, papa.” As Edwin faintly but distinctly 
made this answer, he dropped his head upon his fa- 
ther’s shoulder ; and the tears which had been so 
lately dried, flowed afresh. 

**So I feared, from what I have heard of your 
conduct, during the precious hours of public wor- 
ship. But do you think that God’s children, who 
love him so fervently, can be content to go to his 
house, and never see him; to leave it without hav- 
ing enjoyed any intercourse with him, though they 
might have spoken to him in prayer and praise, and 
heard him speaking to them by his Word and Spir- 
it? Will they think it sufficient to hear that he is 
there, and has been beheld by others? No, my 
Edwin ; without ‘a Father’s presence,’ the house 
of God would be as dull to one of his true children, 
as your home was miserable to-day, because I did 
not come to you. Now, if we see any one able to 
amuse himself with whatever trifle comesin his way; 
careless about the presence and favor of the Lord, 
and satisfied with merely having been to his habit- 
ation; what must we conclude of such an one? 

Edwin’s attention was rivetted, but he made no 
reply. ‘Shall I answer for you?” said his father, 
“We must conclude that he is not one of God’s 
dear, affectionate children; that he has no love in 
his heart towards him, and oh, how awful a condi- 
tion is this;—not a child of God! He grieves that 
Holy Spirit, who sheds joy through the hearts of 
the children of Jesus. In the divine presence he 
surely is, and the omniscient eye turns upon him, 
but he has never sought a father’s smile of love, 
and therefore he receives, though he observe it not, 
the awful frown ofhis displeasure. He departs with 
a curse instead of a blessing. And now, my dear 
child,” continued Mr. Wordsworth, “let me par- 
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ticularly apply what I have said. I find that you 
have behaved with levity in that holy place, which 
is none other than the house of God and gate of 
heaven; and [ cannot tell you what pain and sor- 
row the information has occasioned me. I am 
aware, indeed, that the heart may be far from God, 
even when the outward behaviour is correct ; but 
this I must leave with the Searcher of hearts. If, 
however, you appear trifling, I am sure you can 
neither be offering acceptable worship, nor receiv- 
ing beneficial instruction, and therefore it is my 
duty to insist on outward decorum, both for your 
own sake, and that of others, to whom the example 
of one so carefully brought up, might be doubly 
pernicious. But I am anxious to dismiss this pain- 
ful subject: I hope and believe, you will never 
again suffer a word, a smile, or a look to escape 
you, inconsistent with the service in which you pro- 
fess to be engaged. Yet this is far from being all 
that I desire. ‘There are very many, both children 
and adults, who seem devout and serious in the 
house of God; and nevertheless, neither seek nor 
enjoy communion with him. May you, my child, 
after what has passed in your mind to-day, never 
forget the purpose for which God’s children go up 
to his dwelling place. In the suffering, which with 
so much pain to myself, I have inflicted upon you, 
my design has been, to illustrate and enforce the ad- 
monition I felt constrained to give. And O may 
the Holy Spirit lead you from this day, as a lost 
sinner, to seek pardoning mercy through the blessed 
Redeemer ; that you may behold the Lord as your 
reconciled father in Christ: then you will find ‘a 
father’s presence’ as essential to your peace, with- 
in his hallowed courts, as it was necessary to your 
comfort, when visiting your earthly home. Nor 
seeking it thus, shall you ever seek in vain, while 
the promise stands, ‘I will be a Father unto you.’ 
* My people shall be satisfied with the treasures of 
my house, even of my holy temple.’ ” 

Mr. Wordsworth then prayed fervently with his 
son; after which, having received his humble con- 
fessions, and heartfelt thanks, he kissed him affec- 
tionately, and assured him of his full forgiveness. 
Then, devoting the time to Edwin’s gratification till 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s return, he soon restored the ac- 
customed smile to his countenance, and saw his eye 
once more sparkle with pleasure. 








RELIGION. 








From the New-York Observer. 
THE CONVERSION OF MELINDA. 


That God does not confine himself to any particu- 
lar set of means in converting and saving sinners, is 
abundantly evident from the observation and expe- 
rience of all ages. At one time, sinners are awa- 
kened by the preaching of the Gospel ; at another, 
by reading their Bibles. Now, the attention of men 
is aroused by some striking Providence ; and now, 
the mind is impressed by a prayer, or a religious 
conversation, or a Tract. The Almighty works 
when, and where, and as he pleases. Hence the di- 
rection, ‘‘ Sow thy seed inthe morning, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest 
not which shall prosper, this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.” 

Melinda was called, when quite young, to follow 
both her parents to the grave-yard, and see their 
earthly remains deposited in the house appointed 
for all the living. After their death, she was ta- 
ken under the care and tuition of her pious 
grand parents. Here she was instructed in the 
principles of the Bible, and was brought daily 
to the family altar, to join her friends in offering up 
morning and evening sacrifices to that God, who 
has never said to the seed of Jacob, ‘Seek ye me 
in vain.” Sabbath after Sabbath she was also placed 
under the droppings of the Sanctuary, where she 
might hear from the lips of God’s minister the 
words of eternal life. In addition to these means of 
grace, she was favored with Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion. But though she had “line upon line, and 


precept upon precept, and here a little and there a 
little,” yet her heart was unsoftened and unsanctifi- 











ed. While she acknowledged the value of religion, 
she still neglected to seek it for her portion. While 
she saw the folly of procrastination, she still pro- 
crastinated. Her judgment told her to obey the Sa- 
viour, and ‘ seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,” but her inclination said: ‘‘ T’o-mor- 
row shall be as this day, and much more abundant.” 
And she, like thousands of other deluded sinners, 
followed her inclination rather than reason and the 
Bible. Thus things went on with Melinda until 
ner birth-day, when she was thirteen years old. It 
was on this day that Melinda, in looking over a par- 
cel of Tracts which had recently been sent to the 
family, had ber aitention arrested by the one entitled 
“On the Day of Judgment.” She read it. Her 
feelings were inerested. She thought on what she 
lad read. Her impressions became deep. She 
saw herself unprepared for that awful day. Her 
sins pressed down her sonl. In deep anxiety she 
asked, ‘*‘ Whatshall Ido to be saved?” Shespent 
her days in distress, and her nights in grief. Her 
stubborn heart was unwilling to submit to Christ 
for along time. But at length, she felt that her sin 
was so great, that Ged would do right if he should 
cast her off forever. She then laid down the weap- 
ons of her rebellion, and ceased to contend with the 
Almighty. At thistime, light broke into her mind, 
and she felt the joy of pardoned sin. She now lov- 
ed togive herself to the Lord. ‘* Old things were 
done away, and all things became new.” She be- 
fore loved sin, and hated God; but now she hated 
sin and loved God. She now felt differently toward 
Christians, towards the Bible, and prayer, and reli- 
gious meetings. A few months ago, the writer of 
this article was present when Melinda was examin- 
ed for the purpose of being admitted to the commu- 
nion of the church. It was at that examination 
that the facts mentioned above were stated. It is 
more than a year since she was awakened and hope- 
fully converted. But during the whole time, she 
has constantly maintained secret prayer, and has 
given evidence to her friends that she is a new 
creature. The next Sabbath after her examina- 
tion, Melinda came forward in the church, and 
made a public profession of her faith in Christ, and 
took her seat, for the first time, at the Lord’s table. 

The providence of God, in sending the Tract 
above referred to into this family, is worthy of no- 
tice. A bundle of Tracts was placed in the hands 
of a pious female, to be divided and distributed 
among the members of the Tract Society. After 
parcelling them out for one family and another,and 
endeavoring to select such as were suited to the 
character and circumstances of each, the distribu- 
ter commenced making up a parcel for the family, 
where Melinda resided. She selected this, and 
that, and the other, which seemed adapted to their 
wants, and then counted the pages. But the pa- 
ges did not come right. After much hesitation, on 
account of the ill-adaptedness of the Tract to that 
family, she was constrained to put the Tract, ‘On 
the Day of Judgment,” among the rest, to complete 
the parcel. ‘Thus the particular providence of God 
ought to be acknowledged in this event. ‘ The lot 
is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord.” 

Note.—The above is an honest statement of facts. 
The person, whose veal name is not given, resides 
in this state. 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE FIRST OF MAY. 

Mother.—Well, Frances, you have returned at 
last! Why, my dear, what kept you so late? I have 
been quite uneasy about you. 

Frances.—Oh, mamma, the walk was very long, 
and [am so tired. 

M.—Well, take off your bonnet and shawl, and 
bring your little chair. I want to hear all about 
your walk. You expected to enjoy yourself very 
much, when you left home this morning. You were 
not disappointed, I hope ! 

F’.—No, mamma, not quite disappointed. 
M.—Where did you go first? 








F'.—Cousin Mary said we could walk aloug the 
bank of the river fer a mile or two, and they she 
knew of a nice Jane not far from the river that led 
into a beautiful wood, where we could sit in the 
shade, and eat our dinner ; so we walked ti] we 
were tired, and after a great while we found the 
lane, and that was very pleasant. 

M.—Did you see any person in it? 

F’.—Yes, mamma, there was a beautiful white 
house, just by the bath, and some of the girls asked 
us to go to it, to get a drink of water. So Cousin 
Mary gave us leave and we ran in. There wagq 
very nice old woman lived there, mamma; she wag 
so clever! While we were all getting a drink, she 
admired the girl’s frocks, and when she gave me 
the glass, she said, ‘‘ Why, what pretty curly hair 
the little dear has got! How glossy itis! Black 
hair looks beautiful with a white skin.” It wag 
very kind in her mamma, to admire my hair. 

M.—WNo, my dear, it was not kind; it was im. 
proper; but the old woman did not think so. Did 
you goon to the wood? 

F'.—Yes, mamma, but it was not very pleasant, 
for it was the middle of the day, and the sun shone 
even through the trees; so we could not find much 
shade to eat our dinner in. 

M.—Did you see or hear nothing pleasant, while 
you were there? 

F'.—No, ma’am; oh, yes we did, too! We heard 
some elegant music; it was far off at first, but it 
came nearer and nearer, till at last two young . 
gentlemen walked up, quite close to us; one of 
them was playing on the flute, but he stopped when 
he came up to us. 

M.—Did they know any of the little girls? 

F’.—Yes, ma’am, one of them was Sophia's 
brother. 

M.—W hat did they say to you? 

F’.—Oh, they were very lively, and when So- 
phia’s brother began to play on the flute, the other 
one said, that so many little girls ought to dance to 
the music, and he took me by the hand, to make 
me dance. 

M.— You dance, my dear? Why you have nev- 
er learned! 

F.—I know it, mamma, hut Mr. F said we could 
jump aboat, if we even did not know the steps. Oh! 
it was delightful! Mr. F. said, he hoped my moth- 
er would allow me to learn to dance, for I was so 
graceful. Do let me, dear mamma! 

M.—Where did you go next, my poor little girl? 

F’.—The rest of our walk was not very nice; we 
came home through a public garden, for cousin said 
it was the first of May, and we must get some 
flowers ; so she bought a great many, and while we 
were resting on a bench, she dressed my hair with 
some very early white cluster roses. She said I 
looked very pretty with them in my dark curls, and 
so did all the rest. 

M.—Yes, here are the faded leaves in your hair, 
now. And is thatall? 

F'.—That is all, mamma. We came right home 
from the garden. And now, wont you pin up my 
hair, before I go to bed? 1 am afraid it will be out 
of curl to-morrow. 

M.—Why should I pin up your hair to-night, 
Frances? It has never been pinned ; it curls nat-: 
urally, you know. But even these simple ringlets, 
I believe, will have to be cut off, for they have made 
my daughter think about her looks too much for 
her future comfort. This has been an unhappy day 
for your soul, my love; until this day-you never 
thought whether your skin was light or dark; 
whether your hair was curly or straight; whether 
you were graceful or awkward, or that you should 
ever learn to dance. Now, my love, you have re- 
ceived many new ideas to-day; but tell me if you 
think they are profitable? 

F.—I don’t know, mother. 

M.—Have they made you any happier, or more 
pleasing in the sight of God? 

F.—No, ma’am. 

M.—Have they made your little friends or your 
mother, love you any more? 

F.—Oh, mamma, you do not love me any ess, do 
you? 
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M.—No, my daughter, and I shall love you; 
more, if I see that you try todo away the improper 
thoughts and feelings, which you have this day re- 
ceived. 

F.—Ma, I know my little friends do not love me 
so well, for some of them said that I was so proud 
of my curls and my white skin, that I could not 
play or talk with them. 

M.—Oh! how dreadful ; to think that my little 
Fanny is becoming vain of her looks! These with- 
ered roses in your hair will show you a picture of 
yourself! This morning they were fresh and sweet; 
but, instead of being left in retirement to bloom as 
jong as possible and shed fragrance round them, 
they were plucked and brougnht iato the world to be 
admired and handled; so their life was shortened, 
and they have faded away. Thus will it be with 
you, my child, if you go out into the world to be 
admired and caressed; you will soon fade away, 
and not even leave the fragrance of a well spent 
life: but if you bloom in retirement, and perform 
all your duties, as in the sight of God, hoping to be 
accepted by Him, through Jesus Christ, you will 

fade to be sure, for ‘all must die ;” but the in- 
cense of a Christian life, like the lingering sweet- 
ness of these roses, will ever shed a perfume over 
your memory. It is now time for you to go to rest. 
Beseech your Heavenly Father, before you sleep, to 
pardon your forgetfuluess of Him the past day, and 
to cleanse your heart from “‘ pride and vain glory.” 
To-morrow morning, I hope to find again and 


kiss my little simple-minded Frances. Good 
night. Ee. 
= 








MORALITY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
“LITTLE CHILDREN LOVE EACH OTHER.” 

Much as has been done for the rising generation, 
parents and teachers of children are not yet fuliy 
aware of the importance of storing their minds with 
religious instruction. 

I was very forcibly reminded of this truth while 
walking thro’ a country village a few days ago. As 
I was admiring the local situation of the place, and 
the beauty of the scenery around me, my attention 
was suddenly arrested by the shouts of children. I 
looked up, and on ashort distance before me there 
stood a neat little building, out of which there came 
rushing forth a host of boys. Two of them particu- 
larly attracted my attention. These seemed rather 
more unruly than the rest, and very soon commenc- 
ed wrestling, apparently in sport. In the engage- 
ment however, both came to the ground, and it was 
rather difficult to decide which had beat. * 

A dispute then arose between them, and the boys 
became very angry. Just at that moment,there came 
up from another direction a little band of children, 
who appeared to be between three and seven years 
ofage. The mild and cheerful countenances of 
these little ones were truly interesting. ‘They walk- 
ed on happily together till they came near to the 
boys, who were disputing. As soon as they heard 
their angry tones, one litttle girl ran up to them and 
said very seriously, “‘ Little children love each oth- 
er.” The boys being warmly engaged, took no no- 
tice of her. Observing this, she spoke again in a 
little louder tone, ‘ Boys, my little hymn says, 

* Little children love each other 

Is the blessed Saviour’s rule.” 
This last call was not in vain. The boys were si- 
lent and walked away evidently mortified at receiv- 
ng a reproof from one so much younger than them- 
selves, 

I was exceedingly interested in the child’s ap- 
pearance, and as soon as she had succeeded in sep- 
arating the boys, I took hold of her hand and asked 
her, who told her little children must love each oth- 
er. She immediately replied, ‘‘ My teacher in the 
infant school told me so: and she says it is Jesus 
Christ’s command too.” Who is Jesus Christ? I 
inquired. ‘‘ He is the Saviour, who died on the 
tross. But my teacher says he is in heaven now, 
and if we are good children, he will take us there 
with him when we die.” Well then, said I, do 


I was very naughty before I went to the infant! by who had died out of that family not long before. 


school.’”’ What did you do that was naughty? The 
little girl unhesitatingly replied, ‘‘ 1 pushed my dear 


| 


He said, “I am going to my holy and heavenly 
home.” On the Sabbath he asked what day it was, 


little brother one day because he was going to take | and on being told, asked what chapter he should 


hold of my new doll, and I thought he would spoil | 


it; and then when mother came, I told her Charles 


read, and then began to repeat ‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled,” and went on with seven or eight ver- 


fell down himself. I feel unhappy now every time | ses, waiting for his mother to repeat each one after 


I think of it.” Don’t you ever do any thing wrong 
now ! “ Sometimes I do, and my heart feels naugh- 
ty very often when I don’t dare to do it.” 

By this time my little companion had reached the 
dweiling of her mother, and bidding me good bye, 
she added, with all the simplicity of childhood, 
** Won't you come to the infant school and hear 
about Jesus Christ?” If I had aot been under the 
necessity of leaving town that afternoon, I should 
certainly have accepted the child’s invitation. I 
wished for an introduction to her teacher, that I 
miglit repeat for her encouragement, my conversa- 
tion with her little pupil. Some of her remarks 
were well worth remembering. The last words 
especially which she uttered just as we were part- 
ing made a strong impression upon my mind: ‘‘ My 
heart feels naughty very often when I don’t dare to 
doit.” Here, thought I, isthe restraint, which re- 
ligious education casts over the mind. Even when 
it does not change the heart, it exerts an influence 
in restraining the evil propensities of our nature. 
This spoke volumes to my mind in favor of early 
religious instruction, and I cannot forbear mention- 
ing the facts, that those who have the education of 
little children committed to them, may feel more 
deeply the importance of giving them moral and re- 
ligious lessons. I know parents and teachers are 
apt tothink children of 3 or 4 years cannot under- 
stand such lessons. But every day’s experience 
proves that they not only understand, but often ap- 
ply their knowledge, when perhaps we should least 
expect it. This is only one among the many in- 
stances, daily occurring, of the practical. utility of 
infant and Sabbath schools. I would say to every 
such teacher, ‘* Be not weary.” ‘In the morning 
sow thy seed, and jn the evening withhold not thine 
hand, for thou knowest not which shall prosper, 
this or that.” PHOEBE. 
eee 
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OBITUARY. 








JAMES K 


That Jesus hears when sinners pray, 
Is joyful news to me, 

T’ll seek his face without delay, 
And cry, “ Remember me.” 





Dear Saviour! look upon a child 
Who fain would worship thee: 

By nature I am all defil’d, 
Bat oh! ‘“* Remember me.” 

Through all the dangerous paths of youth 
Do thou my leader be ; 

Teach me to walk the ways of truth, 
Dear Lord, ‘*‘ Remember me.” 


And when life’s journey shall be o’er, 
Thy mercy may I see : 

Dear Saviour ! I would ask no more 
Than this, “* Remember me.” 

These are the words of a Hymn, which was com- 
mitted to memory by a little boy named James 
K , on a Sabbath evening, after he had repeat- 
ed his Catechism, and read a chapter in the Bible 
to his mother. On the same evening, he was ta- 
ken ill, and died at the end of nine days. 

This little boy was about eight years old. 

When I knew him, about a year ago, he was a 
thoughtless boy, and was not fond of going to 
church and Sabbath School, and loved play bet- 
ter than reading God’s word. But for the last 
three months of his life, little James was very much 
changed, and learned to love his Bible, committed 
a great deal of it to memory, and never appeared 
so happy as when reading, or singing hymns. He 
would often say, “‘ Now, mother, sing my favorite 
hymn before I go to bed, ‘Come holy Spirit, heav- 
enly dove.’”’ 

While he was sick, he was very little-of the time 
himself, but his mind seemed to be running on his 
teachers, his Sabbath School, and the church. His 








you not mean to be good? ‘‘I try to be now, but 


mother told him he was going to leave her to be 
with Jesus, and there he would see a dear little ba- 











him. One night when his disease was at its height, 
he raised himself in the bed and with a look of 
great distress, sung the Dismission Hymn—‘ Lord 
dismiss us with thy blessing.” His mother, who 
loved him very dearly, then prayed that the little 
boy might indeed be dismissed in peace, with the 
blessing of the Lord, and he died perfectly calm, 
without a struggle or a groan. 

Little children, you too must die; and it may 
be very soon. At this time last year, that little boy 
and another dear child were playing pleasantly and 
gaily together; and now their bodies are lying in 
the cold, dark grave; but we can say “ that their 
souls are with God their Saviour’”’—he has “ suf- 
fered these little children to come to him, and 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Shall it be said 
so of you, if you die within this year? Do you 
pray? Do you love the Bible? Are you obedient, 
kind and affectionate? Above all, do you love the 
Lord Jesus Christ? 

Think of this, little boy or little girl, and go at 
once to him who has said “I love them that love 
me, and they that seek me early shall find me.” 
[Western S. S. Messenger. 
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MEMOIR OF KEOPUOLANI. 
[ Editorial Abridgement.} 

Keopuolani was queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
and became a convert to Christianity. She did 
not live long afterwards, but her influence in fa- 
vor of religion was great. She was born on the 
island of Maui, in the year 1778, though her father 
was king of Hawaii. Her maternal ancestors had 
long governed that island, and her father’s family 
had been the rulers of Hawaii for many generations. 
Her grandfather on her father’s side was king of 
Hawaii, (tho same as Owhyce,) at the time it was 
visited by Capt. Cook in £777. This was the king, 
whom that celebrated navigator was leading by 
the hand ona visit to his ship, when the jealous 
rage of the natives burst forth upon him & destroyed 
his life. Keopuolani spent most of her early years 
on Maui, till it was conquered by the celebrated 
Tamehameha in 1790. She was then, at the age 
of 13, married to that conqueror; and, as he rose 
in influence and power, she eventually became 
queen of all the Sandwich Islands. It was the 
custom of the country for persons to marry when 
they were very young. ‘The attendance bestowed 
on the young children of kings or chiefs, was also 
peculiar. Each one “has a nurse, or guardian ; 
and, wherever he goes, although he may be carried 
in his nurse’s arms, one man follows bearing a fly- 
brush, another a fan, another an umbrella, another 
a spit-box, another a pipe, and usually a large com- 
pany of other attendants, all of whom anxiously 
wait the nod of the child. Thus it was with Keo- 
puolani.” 

After their marriage, the king and queen resided 
at Kairua, on the island of Hawaii; although they 
would often dwell for considerable periods in oth- 
er towns and islands. Keopuolani had eleven 
children ; the second of whom was Rihoriho, who 
was born in 1796. He succeeded his father as 
king of the Islands in 18)9, and died while on a 
visit to England. 

Besides Keopuolani, Tamehameha had four oth- 
er wives, who all followed him wherever he went, 
even into his battles. The queen also had another 
husband, by consent of the king, according to the 
custom ofthat dark land. Fora time her second 
husband was Karaimoku ; but after a few years 
she left him and chose Hoapiri. It will seem 
strange to people in this country, that a man should 
have more than one wife, or one woman more than 








one husband. That was a pagan custom, which 


prevailed when they had not received the know!- 
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edge of God and of Jesus Christ. When Keopuo- 
lani became a Christian, she forsook that wicked 
custom and kept Hoapiri alone. He continued her 
husband until her death, and as such was evidently 
much beloved. 

She was remarkable for her amiable temper and 
mild behaviour. In the year 1806, she had a long 
and alarming sickness; and the king, without her 
knowledge, sacrificed three men to his idols to 
save her life; and would have put seven more to 
death, if her health had not began immediately to 
improve, 

Those persons, who have read the accounts of 
the mission from this country to those islands, 
know that idolatry was publicly renounced and the 
idols burned with fire, before the gospel came. 
This change was owing to the light the people re- 
ceived from English and American seamen, by 
which they saw that idolatry is foolish and useless ; 
afterwards the gospel came, and they found it is 
wicked too. The high priest and the king were 
in favor of destroying the gods. Afterwards the 
officers consulted the queen, and she heard them 
through. She then said, ‘‘ You indeed speak very 
properly. Our gods have done us no good, they 
are cruel; let the king’s wish and yours be gratified.” 
But the queen was not then a Christian. 

On the arrival of the American missionaries in 
April 1820, all the chiefs were consulted respect- 
ing the expediency of their establishment in the 
islands. Some of the chiefs seemed to doubt; but 
Keopuolani without hesitation approved their pro- 
posals. She ever after appeared friendly to the 
mission, and favored the Palapala.* She did not, 
however, devote herself to instruction until August 
1822. Shortly after this period, she went to Wai- 
titi in Oahu, where a protracted illness gave her 
leisure, and seemed to lead her to think of a future 
state. During her sickness, she received visits from 
the missionaries by her particular request, and usu- 
ally had preaching in her Ranait on the Sabbath. 

In February 1823, Keopuolani and her husband 
Hoapiri expressed a desire to have an instructer 
connected with them. They selected Taua,a na- 
tive teacher sent by the church at Huaheino, in 
company with the Rev. Mr. Ellis, to instruct them 
and their people in the first principles of the Gos- 
pel, and teach them to read and write. Their 
choice met the approbation of the mission, and with 
them Taua resided until the death of Keopuolani. 


He proved a faithful teacher, and by the blessing of 


God, we believe, he did much to establish her in 
the Christian faith. 
She met with great opposition from her heathen 


relatives and friends; but avowed her firm belief 
in the word of God, was very desirous of instruc- 


tion, and anxious that her people should also learn. 


She did not entirely recover from her illness al- 
ready mentioned, till the arrival of the missionary 
reinforcement from America in April 1823. While 
Mr. Bingham was conducting religious service with 
her at Waititi one Sabbath morning, intelligence 
came that the reinforcement had arrived at Hono- 
At the conclusion of the service Mr. B. 
returned, with a request from her and other chiefs 
that the new teachers would meet them there at 
Those who had the pleas- 
ure of being introduced to her on that day, will 
never forget the mild and beautiful expression of 
her countenance, when she raised her head a little 
from her pillow to bid them a joyful welcome to the 


ruru. 


the afternoon service. 


islands. 


About the last of May, she made known to the 
mission her intention of taking up her permanent 
residence at Lahaina, in Maui, her native island. 
Keopuolani specially requested, as did also the 
king and chiefs, that missionaries might accompa- 
As Lahaina had been previously selected 
for a missionary station, the missionaries were hap- 
py to commence their labors there under such aus- 
Messrs. Richards and Stewart therefore 
accompanied her, resided near her, enjoyed her 
patronage, and had the privilege of instructing her 


ny her. 


pices. 


until her decease. 





She was very kind to the missionaries. On the 
passage she told them she would be their mother, 
and ever afterwards acted the part of an attentive 
and obliging parent. ‘They always attended morn- 
ing and evening prayers in her house; and the 
seasons were usually interesting. She spent a 
principal part of her time every day in learning to 
read, notwithstanding her age aud her numerous 
cares. Soon after she arrived at Lahaina, a high 
chief, to whom she was greatly attached, came to 
her and said, ‘‘ You study too much; it is not 
good. You are an old woman, and it would be 
well for you to study but little.” She replied, ‘I 
am indeed an old woman, and shall die soon; I 
must therefore endeavor to learn fast, or I shall die 
before I obtain the good I seek.” The chief re- 
plied, ‘* Well, you ought not to build so many hous- 
es. You have built two houses for the missiona- 
ries and one large meeting-house, and now you are 
about building a school-house. All this is not well.” 
She answered, ‘“ Kataimoku says it is well, and 
Taua my teacher says itis well, and I am sure it is 
well.” He said, ‘ No, Tua tell you lies; he is a 
bad man, and you had better send him away.” She 
said, ‘‘ You are wrong; he is not a bad man; I 
shall not send him away; he tells me no lies, none 
atall.” 

This queen erected a house at Lahaina for the 
worship of God. Those who saw her at the dedi- 
cation will never forget the expression of her coun- 
tenance, as she heard the translation of the hymn, 
“* Blow ye the trampet, blow 

«* The gladly solemn sound,” &c. 

Her conversation and her whole appearance on this 
day, well became so solemn and interesting an oc- 
casion. It was the first house ever reared to the 
praise of Jehovah on the island of Maui, and al- 
though Keopuolani little thought that after this day 
she was no more to worship in the house she had 
built, yet the joy she manifested, the exertion which 
she made to understand every word of the sermon, 
the wishes she expressed to have all her people en- 
lightened in ‘ the good way,” conspire to make us 
feel, that the Lord by his Holy Spirit was fast pre- 
paring her for himeel!. 
In a short time after this, Keopuolani was taken 
seriously ill, and died in a few weeks. Her con- 
versations and counsels on her dying bed, were 
suitable to her character as a Christian, and as a re- 
ligious ruler. The chiefs and people made great 
lamentation after her death; and by their remem- 
brance of her were induced to give more earnest 
heed to the gospel. She was baptized on her dy- 
ing bed. There were others who gave evidence of 
piety before she did; butthe number was small, 
their knowledge of divine things was not clear, so 
that no Christian church had yet been formed and 
no individual had yet been baptized. Keopuolani, 
therefore, may be called the first fruits of the mis- 
sion. The king and all the heads of the nation 
listened with the most profound attention, and when 
they saw that water was sprinkled on her in the 
name of God, they said, ‘‘ Surely she is no longer 
ours, she formerly gave herself to Jesus Christ. 
We believe she is his,and will go to dwell with him.” 


the 16th of September 1823, and an hour after- 
wards the Hawaiian convert fell asleep. 
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Dr. Fintcy and a Drunkard.—That remarkable 
man, the late Dr. Finley, President of Princeton 
College, had once in his congregation, perhaps in 
dent spirit had got the dominion. 


anxiously to the reformation of the wanderer. 





* The whole system of instruction is called by this name. 
+ Temporary house made of cocoanut leaves, or rushes. 


This was done at five o’clock in the afternoon of 


his church, a man over whom the appetite for ar- 
But when the 
Pastor discovered the fact, he applied himself —_ 

is 
commanding eloquence in the pulpit, was seconded 
by most earnest and impressive appeals, in private. 
Every thing was united in Dr. Finley to show the 
utmost effect of talent and piety; the power of his per- 
sonal presence; his watchful care & tender solicitude; 
and,when he preached on the end of the drunkard, the 
thunder ofeloquence. The effect wasirresistable,and 


impression is, that it was twenty years. At length Dr 
Finley wastaken sick ,& the unhappy man,in histurn. 
showed a corresponding anxiety for his minister’s 
health. He often sent to inquire how the President 
was; and as the accounts became more unfavora- 
ble, his anxiety became distressing. At length the 
answer came that Dr. Finley was dead. “ Then” 
said he, “‘I am a lost man.” He returned to his 
house, resumed his cups, and soon drank himself to 
death. [S. M. Hopkins’ Address, 


- eo 

The Ingenuity of « Beggar Boy.—A beggar boy 
made application to a farmer’s wife for relief, and 
was refused ; on which the boy, with an arch look 

informed the good dame that he would, if she gave 
him a slice of bread and cheese, put her in posses- 
sion of a secret which would be of service to her 
all the days of her life; the boon was granted, and 
the boy, agreeably to his word, remarked, “If you 
knit a knot at the end of your thread, you will never 
lose your first stitch.” 


, —-<Ke— 
Politeness.—There is no policy like politeness— 
and a good manner is the best thing in the world 
either to get a good name or to supply the want of 
it. —Fa— 
The Shoe and the Slipper, a Fable from the 
French.—A shoe ornamented with superb buckles, 
said to a slipper, that was placed near to him, “‘M 
good friend, why have you not buckles?” ‘ Of 
what use are they ?” asked the slipper. “* Is it pos- 
sible you don’t know the use of buckles? Without 
them we should stick in the mire in the first bog we 
enter.” “‘ My dear friend,” said the slipper, “I 
never go into bogs.” —It is certainly wiser and bet- 
ter to avoid difficulties than to provide remedies for 
them. ‘This is a lesson cunning people and fools 
can never understand. 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE IDLE LITTLE BOY. 
Boy. 
This lesson’s hard, and long, and bad— 
I hate it ;” said a little lad; 
* And then, I have to read and write— 
I never can get done to night. 
I wish I was like Tommy Gray, 
His mother Jets him always play ; 
He flies his kite and plays at ball, 
And does not go to school at all.’? 


Mother. 


s* My little boy, you grieve me sore, 
Pray let me hear such words no more ; 
Of boys who hate to write and read, 
There’s little to be hoped indeed. 


Have you forgot that wretched man, 
We saw last Sunday ? how you ran 
Shudd’ring to me, ioe that sad sight, 
And how you dream’d of it that night ? 
That senseless man, who bleeding lay, 
Began his course of sin with play: 

He play’d the truant, learn’d deceit, 
And ev’n his parents’ eyes to cheat. 

A wilful child, a wicked man, 

A short and wretched course he ran ;— 
Wasted the time his God had given 

To learn His will, and seek for Heaven. 
You tremble while I speak, I see, 

In thinking such sad things can be; 
But tremble more lest idle play 

Should draw you to this wicked way.’’ 


The little boy in tears replied, 

Whilst pressing near his mother’s side ; 

‘© Forgive me ma; to God I’ll pray 

To take my idle heart away.” - M.A. W. 
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WHOSE COMPANION WILL STOP? 


It is very important to the Publishers, that they should know 
what subscribers will continue to receive the Companion after 
the next volume commences. It is also important to the sub- 
scribers themselves, because fifty cents is added to the price an- 
less it is paid in advance. Perhaps those children who are net 
willing to have their papers stop, would do well to remind their 
parents that the present volume will close next week, lest they 
should forget it in the multitude of their engagements. On elec- 
tion week, they can send from almost every town in this State, 
and also from many other places, without expense ; and that 1 
the proper time to pay for the next volume.—The Companion 
now has a handsome circulation, which has been continually in- 





the parishioner abstained from liquor many years ; my 


creasing. Letters should be Post paid. Witiis & Rand. 
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